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illustrated with micro-photographs. A number of these photographs 
show the bodies which some observers have regarded as parasites. 
They are, according to Hansemann, undoubtedly parts of mycotic 
nuclei, and are found in cells in process of division. The doctrine 
of Adamkiewicz, that all carcinoma cells are parasites, he regards sim¬ 
ply as a “ curiosum.” 

He designates as anaplasy any deviation from regular heredity, 
and makes it dependent, therefore, upon the asymmetrical division 
of cells with reference to their various constituent plasmata. By vir¬ 
tue of the anaplasy of cells, new organs are formed ; and the devel¬ 
opment of tumors is dependent upon this same principle. 

The whole work shows careful and painstaking research in the 
field of normal and pathological histology. We need in surgery more 
investigation of just this sort to make clear the nature of certain dis¬ 
eases, our knowledge of the pathology of which has been grounded 
in vague and unsubstantiated theories. 

James P. Warkasse. 

The Theory and Practice of Medicine. Prepared for Students 
and Practitioners. By James T. Whittaker, M.D., IX.D. 
With a chromo-lithographic plate and 300 engravings. New 
York: William Wood & Co., 1S93. 

But a few years ago works on the theory and practice of medi¬ 
cine were devoted largely to symptomatology and therapy. The 
modern tendency is to lay especial stress upon the pathology of dis¬ 
eases. With this as a rational basis the treatment can be better worked 
out. And as our knowledge of pathological conditions accumulates, 
empiricism in therapeutics becomes obsolete. 

In the preface of this work which now lies before us, the author 
states that in the preparation of the book the most work has been 
put upon the infections as the most frequent and dangerous, at the 
same time the most preventable, of all diseases ; and in the study of 
the infections the most space has been devoted to cause and diag¬ 
nosis, for the reason that a knowledge of the cause establishes pre- 
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vention, and with the diagnosis develops treatment, except in so far 
as treatment must still remain wholly symptomatic. The author 
voices the most advanced sentiment, when he says that from this 
standpoint this book is prepared for the student and practitioner of 
medicine, but especially for the young physician who, with micro¬ 
scope and test-tube, would fit himself for the higher places in his 
profession. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first, devoted to general 
diseases, and the second, to diseases of organs. Part I, dealing with 
infections and parasites, contains chapters on ectozoa, entozoa, bac¬ 
teria, and infectious diseases. Part II takes up in turn diseases of the 
organs of digestion, respiration, circulation, genito-urinary system, 
and nervous system. The .general plan is to give under each disease 
synonyms, definition, history, pathology, symptoms, complications, 
diagnosis, differential diagnosis, prophylaxis, and treatment. 

There seems to be a great lack of uniformity in giving the syn¬ 
onyms, for, whereas some diseases are given in half a dozen different 
languages, others are given in only one or two. So we find the names 
of diseases given in English, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
Swedish, Dutch, Danish, Scotch, and Sanskrit, one or more, “ with¬ 
out regard to license or law.” “ Nervenfeber,” a word but little 
used by the Germans, is given as the German for typhoid. The his¬ 
tories of the various diseases are brief, but very interesting; and, of 
course, the ubiquitous Hippocrates is frequently encountered. 

The pathology of the parasitic diseases is an admirable feature of 
the work. Bacteria are described accurately and comprehensibly. 
Their biology, and the methods of cultivating, staining and identifi¬ 
cation are given. 

Carcinoma of the stomach he speaks of as il an epithelial over¬ 
growth, probably caused by protozoa.” In speaking of what among 
pathologists is recognized as a frequent source of carcinoma of the 
stomach, he says, that “ cancer develops occasionally, but only excep¬ 
tionally, in the borders of an ulcer, probably, however, only a mere 
coincidence.” The picture of scirrhus carcinoma, in the chapter on 
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carcinoma of the stomach, is not necessarily a carcinoma of the 
stomach, as it shows nothing peculiar to carcinoma of the digestive 
tract, and might be a scirrhus of any other organ. 

Cancer of the liver, he makes the great mistake in saying, is 
primary in iS per cent, of cases. 

Contrary to the generally accepted view he speaks of Addison’s 
disease as an affection of the supra-renal capsules. 

Cerebral thrombosis and embolism are included under the head 
of apoplexy, and are given no consideration whatever. Diagnosis 
and differential diagnosis are well set forth : and many chemical tests 
are given as diagnostic aids. 

Symptoms of diseases are for the most part briefly and well 
described. The text is not burdened with rare and non-characteristic 
symptoms. 

The therapeutic considerations show the work of a practical man. 
The author has not introduced all of the known remedies recom¬ 
mended by known and unknown writers, but speaks briefly and of 
the drugs which have met with modern approval. Among these the 
coal tar products play a prominent part. 

In the treatment of syphilis, the practice of the Vienna school 
is recommended ; inunction of mercurial ointment ; and calomel for 
internal administration. He does not recommend the excision of 
primary chancre. 

The chapter on hysteria is worthy of note. 

The author is quite out of touch with modern surgery in the 
eleven and a half pages devoted to typhlitis, perityphlitis, paraty¬ 
phlitis, and appendicitis. 

The old authorities quoted, and the general antiquity of the 
ideas make this section of the work quite out of keeping with the 
very advanced and modern sections treating of the other parasitic 
diseases. This chapter can best be disposed of by saying that mod¬ 
ern surgery condemns the whole thing, from the confusing and incom¬ 
plete pathological anatomy to the homicidal treatment. Only when 
a distinct doughy sensation, or a more marked fluctuation indicates 
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the development of pus, does he recommend that steps be taken to 
secure its evacuation. Opium is recommended as the treatment par 
excellence. Just what it will do for the necrotic appendix about to 
rupture, or the deeply-seated suppuration which gives no fluctuating 
tumor, he does not state. Opium, the author states, is not contra¬ 
indicated in appendicitis, even though the element of fiecal impaction 
be superadded. 

So long as medical teachers inculcate such doctrines as this, just 
so long shall we continue to see the deplorable and extreme cases of 
appendicitis sent to our hospitals for the final surgical unction. Dr. 
Whittaker has either observed but few cases of appendicitis, has con¬ 
fined himself to the ancient literature of the subject, or has seen 
some bad surgery, to have got his mind into the state for writing 
this chapter. 

About the same comments apply to the chapter on intestinal 
occlusion. It is full of errors. 

Gall-stones, he states, constitute the most frequent cause of intes¬ 
tinal occlusion. * * The classical treatment of occlusion is the admin¬ 
istration of opium in doses which put the bowel at rest,” and he 
might have added the patient also. 

Opium is recommended in the treatment of peritonitis. 

We cannot agree with the author that, “ the most frequent, 
severe and dangerous disease connected with the liver is that produced 
by the formation and discharge of gall-stones.” The surgical treat¬ 
ment of cholelithiasis is not even hinted at. The treatment rests on 
the treatment of the colic, and on prophylaxis. “ The best treat¬ 
ment of gall-stones consists in the administration of Carlsbad salts,” 
he says, with salicylates and certain hygienic measures. 

No surgical treatment is mentioned for nephrolithiasis. 

The chapter on abscess of the liver, though brief, is sound. 

The remarks on the treatment of carcinoma of the stomach are 
unsatisfactory. The use of the knife he regards as a “confession of 
despair. * ’ 

Were it not for these surgical blunders, the work would have 
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everything to recommend it. The style is clear and concise; the 
printing and illustrations are good ; the amount of practical and val¬ 
uable scientific information is greater than in many larger works on 
the same subject; the infectious diseases are admirably handled. The 
student with a proper surgical training will find this work a valuable 
addition to his library. 

Dr. Whittaker has appropriately dedicated it to his former 
teacher, Dr. Robert Koch, and to his friend, Dr. George M. 
Sternberg. 

James P. War mass e. 
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